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PHILADELPHIA. 
For “ The Friend.” 
THE REMEDY FOR TUE SLAVE TRADE. 
(Continued from p. 356.; 

One important feature of Buxton’s plan re- 
mains to be described. He feels that nothing 
could be more unfortunate or discreditable, 
than that Great Britain should give any colour 
to the suspicion of mercenary motives. It 
should then be made manifest to the world by 
some signal act, that the moving spring is hu- 
manity ; that if England makes settlements on 
the African coast, it is only for the more effec- 
tual attainment of her great object; and that 
she is not allured by the hopes either of gain 
or conquest, or by the advantages, national or 
individual, political or commercial, which may, 
and he doubts not, will follow the undertaking. 
Such a demonstration would be given, if, with 
the declaration, that it is resolved to abolish 
the slave trade, and that in this cause we are 
ready, if requisite, to exert all our powers, 
Great Britain should couple an official pledge 
that she will not claim for herself a single 
benefit, which shall not be shared by every 
nation uniting with her in the extinction of the 
slave trade ; and especially, 

First,—That no exclusive privilege in fa- 
vour of British subjects shall ever be allowed 
to exist. 

Secondly,—That no custom-house shall 
ever be established at Fernando Po. 

Thirdly,—That no distinction shall be made 
there, whether in peace or in war, between 
our own subjects and those of any such foreign 
power, as to the rights they shall possess, or 
the terms on which they shall enjoy them. In 
short, that we purchase Fernando Po, and will 
hold it for no other purpose than the benefit of 
Africa. Iam well aware that these may seem 
startling propositions, I am, however, sup- 
ported in them by high authorities; the sug- 
gestion as to the custom-house was made to 
me by Mr. Porter of the board of trade; and 
that respecting neutrality in peace or in war, 
originated with the learned judge of the Bri- 
tish viee-admiralty courts. Supported by his 
authority, I may venture to say, that, though 
a novel, it would be a noble characteristic of 
our colony. As it is intended for different 
ends, so it would be ruled by different princi- 
ples, from any colony which has ever been 
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being the neutral ground of the world, elevated 
above the mutual injuries of war; where, for 
the prosecution of a good and vast object, the 
subjects and fleets of all nations may meet in 
amity, and where there shall reign a perpetual 
truce. 
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which conventions would be; first, the aban- 
donment and absolute prohibition of the slave 
trade; and, secondly, the admission for con- 
| Sumption in this country on favourable terms, 
of goods the produce or manufacture of the 
territories subject to them. Of those chiefs, 
the most considerable rule over the countries 





| Let us look to the tendency of the proposi- 
| tion, that no custom-house shail be established | adjacent to the Niger and its great tributary 
|at Fernando Po, or at the post to be formed at| streams. It is therefore proposed to despatch 
ou junction of the Niger and the T’schadda:}|an expedition which would ascend that river 
|we might then hope that the history of these | in steamboats, as far as the points at which it 
stations Would be a counterpart to that of Sin- 
gapore, which is described as having been, in| cipal rivers falling into it from the eastward. 
1819, “an insignificant fishing-village, and-a} At these, or at any other stations which may 
haunt of pirates,’ but now stands as an elo-| be found more favourable for the promotion of 
quent eulogy on the views of its founder, Sir|a legitimate commerce, it is proposed to es- 
Stamford Raffles, proving what may be effect- | tablish British factories, in the hope that the 
ed, and in how short a time, for our own profit, | natives may be taught that there are methods 


and for the improvement of the uncivilized | of employing the population more profitable 
world, “‘ by the union of native industry and 


to those to whom they are subject, than that 
a ak Spe | : 
British enterprise,” when uncurbed by restric-| of converting them into slaves, and selling 
tions on trade. 


| them for exportation to the slave traders. 
How far the English government have en-| «In this communication, it would be out of 
tered into the plans thus developed, we may | place, and indeed impracticable, to enter upon 
form some judgment from a letter addressed |a full detail of the plan itself, of the ulterior 
by Lord John Russell, a distinguished mem- | measures to which it may lead, or of the rea- 
ber of the British ministry, and “ secretary | sons which induce her majesty’s government 


receives the confluence of some of the prin- 













for the colonies,” to the lords commissioners 
of the queen’s treasury, which was laid on the 
table of the house of commons, the 8th of the 
second month of this year. 

He first refers to the dishonour inflicted on 
the government by the continued existence of 
the slave trade, and enters into some statement 
of the extent to which it is prosecuted at this 





‘and with a full 


jto believe, that it may eventually lead to the 
| 


| substitution of an innocent and profitable com- 


merce, for that traffic by which the continent 
of Africa has so long been desolated. For my 
immediate purpose, it will be sufficient to say, 
that having maturely weighed these questions, 
rrr of the difficulties 


which may attend this undertaking, the minis- 


day—notwithstanding the costly efforts which | ters of the crown are yet convinced that it 


have for many years been so ineflectually made 
for its suppression, and finally, comes to the 
conclusion, that “ to repress the foreign slave 
trade by a marine guard would scarcely be 
possible, if the whole British navy could be 
employed for that purpose ;”’ and he proceeds 
to state, that ‘* Her majesty’s confidential ad- 
visers are therefore compelled to admit the 
conviction, that it is indispensable to enter upon 


some new preventive system, calculated to ar-| 


rest the foreign slave trade in its source, by 
counteracting the principles upon which it is 
now sustained. Although it may be impossi- 
ble to check the cupidity of those who pur- 
chase slaves for exportation from Africa, it may 
yet be possible to force on those, by whom 
they are sold, the persuasion that they are en- 
gaged in a traffic, opposed to their own inter- 
ests when correctly understood. 

* With this view it is proposed to establish 
new commercial relations with those African 
chiefs or powers within whose dominions the in- 
ternal slave trade of Africa is carried on, and the 
external slave trade supplied with its victims. 
To this end the queen has directed her minis- 


| 


| by the queen, by her parliament, and her peo- 


| affords the best, if not the only prospect of 


accomplishing the object so earnestly desired 


le. 

‘“‘ Having instituted a careful inquiry as to 
the best and most economical method of con- 
ducting the proposed expedition, I find from 
the enclosed communication from the lords 
commissioners of the admiralty, that it will be 
necessary to build three iron steam vessels for 
this service, and that the first cost of those 
vessels, including provisions and stores for six 
months, will amount to £35,000, (about 





$175,000). It further appears, that the an- 
nual charge of paying and victualling the offi- 
cers and men will be £10,546 (say $53,000). 
The salaries of the conductors of the expedi- 
'tion, and of their chaplain and surgeon, will 
probably amount to £4,000. In addition to 
this expenditure, presents must be purchased 
for the chiefs, and tents and mathematical in- 
| struments, with some other articles of a simi- 
'lar kind, will be indispensable for the use of 
— persons who are to be engaged in this ser- 
vice, when at a distance from their vessels. I 


j 





ters to negociate. conventions or agreements | have some time since given directions for the 


undertaken : it would have the distinction of|with those chiefs and powers, the basis of| completion of this additional estimate, but with 
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practicable to comply. ‘The charge for this 
branch of the proposed service will not be 
very considerable. 

‘| have to convey to your lordship my re- 
commendation that in the estimate to be laid 
before the house of commons for the services 
of 1840, the sums may be included which are 
necessary to provide for the expenses of the 
proposed expedition to the Niger, on the scale 
already mentioned, under the several heads of 
expenditure.” I have, &c. 

(Signed) 


I have quoted this letter so much at length, 
because it is official evidence of the manner in 
which the British queen and her government 
view this important subject, and that their co- 
operation therein is not designed to be in word 
only, but in deed and in truth. That the Om- 
nipotent Rule: of the universe, may, if consis- 
tent with his inscrutable will, bless their 
efforts, and ultimately crown them with suc- 
cess, must be the sincere desire of all true 
friends of wretched Africa the world over. 


J. Russe. 


For *‘ The Friend.” 
ALPINE EXCURSION. 


Early on a fine morning, in the latter end of 
the ninth month, 1839, we left Geneva upon 
an excursion to the valley of Chamony, at the 
foot of Mont Blanc, of whose towering height 
we had a distinct, although distant view from 
the town. Having obtained the requisite per- 
mission from the consul of the king of Saidi- 
nia, which was readily granted, upon paying 
the usual fee, we passed the frontiers of Savoy 
with but little delay and inconvenience from 
the usual examination, and reached Bonnville, 
five leagues from Geneva, after a ride of four 
hours to breakfast. Upon one side of the town 
flows the river Arve, which is passed by a 
good stone bridge, and near it is a column not 
long since erected in honour of Carlo Felice, 
in gratitude for his having added to the secu- 
rity of the town, by the formation of strong 
embankments to restrain the fury of the river 
during freshets. After passing Cluses, three 
leagues beyond Bonnville, the road is carried 
through defiles on the borders of the Arve, and 
beneath precipices which mark the first grand 
entrance into the Alpine region, the banks of 
which are well wooded, and the scenery wild 
and beautiful. We arrived at Sellenches,* 
situated at the entrance of the valley of Cha- 
mony, about an hour before sunset, and the 
postillions discouraging us from going further 
that evening, on account of the danger of being 
benighted among the mountain passes, we 
rested for the night at the Hotel Bellevue, from 
which we had a fine prospect of Mont Blanc, 
distant more than twelve miles in a direct line, 
but to an eye unaccustomed to such bold moun- 
tain scenery, does not appear one third that 
distance. We had no cause to regret the de- 
lay, as the interest of the scene was much 
increased by the parting rays of a fine autum- 
nal sunset upon its snow-capped top, blending 





* J] have been informed, since our return, by a friend, 
whose brother resides in Geneva, this romantic little 
village, containing fifteen hundred inhabitants, has 
been almost destroyed by fire. 


with the white, the most delicate tints of pur- 
ple, and so variegated as to give to it the ap- 
pearance of a rich icing, long after the light 
had ceased to be reflected in the valley below. 
About midnight, the moon over the whole * her 
silver mantle threw,”’ adding an air of solem- 
nity to this truly sublime and beautiful scene. 
The next morning we proceeded in a char a 
banc, a kind of sofa placed on four wheels, 
drawn by two horses, and capable of carryin 
three persons. Upon one of the horses rode 
the postillion, a very important personage in 
this valley, dressed in a military livery. After 
a romantic ride of five hours along a narrow 
road, in many places so much washed by the 
Arve and other mountain streams, as to be al- 
most impassable, we arrived at the village of 
Chamony. It is situated in the deepest and 
most retired part of the valley, which is here 
but from one half to three quarters of a mile 
in width, twenty-five hundred feet above the 
sea—mountains rising upon three sides, from 
seven to thirteen thousand feet, their tops 
covered with perpetual snow, and the glaciers 
extending down the ravines, like immense 
slides into the valley. From under the largest, 
called the Glacier du Bois, the terminus or 
outlet of the Mer de Glace, (sea of ice,) issues 
the Arve, making its appearance in the valley 
from under an arch way, or cavern of solid ice, 
from fifty to sixty feet in height, and rushing 
out amidst masses of rock and blocks of ice 
which have rolled down the glacier, or fallen 
from the arch above. Every spot that admit- 
ted of cultivation was improved, and their 
mountain houses, which are only used in the 


of the glacier, forming a striking contrast with 
its beauty and purity in the crevices, in many 
of which were partly buried immense masses 
of rock, having been thus arrested in their 
downward progress. From this point we had 
a view of the Mer de Glace, two leagues up 
the ravine or valley, and opposite, rise some 
of those pinnacled mountains that form so 
striking a feature in the Chamony scenery. 


g| The loftiest part of this stupendous mass, 


called the Aquilleverte, rises more than thirteen 
| thousand feet above the sea, and nearly seven 
thousand feet perpendicular above the Mon- 
tanverte. ‘The whole scene is the wildest ima- 
ginable, and defies the feeble ‘efforts of man 
to do it justice in the description, or to alter 
|its character. Long before we felt prepared 
| to leave a scene so interesting, our guides inti- 
| mated it was time to return, if we did not wish 
. spend the night upon the mountain, and the 
| danger of being benighted was too great to be 
| risked ; so we were compelled reluctantly to 
‘yield. In descending, we fell in with some 
| boys who were calling together the goats ; they 
| afforded us company the remainder of the dis- 
tance down, and we reached the village, after 
‘an absence of between nine and ten hours, 
where we procured accommodations at Hotel 
de Londres, a very neat and comfortable inn. 

The next morning we ascended the Hegére, 
on the opposite side of the valley. After a 
ride of two hours we reached the cottage, about 
| the same height as the Montanverte, which lay 
| directly opposite across the valley. ‘here we 
left the mules, it becoming too steep for them 
to proceed further. ‘Taking a guide, one of 











| 





summer while making cheese, were perched so | our party and myself ascended on foot about 
high that they appeared quite inaccessible ; but two thousand feet higher. ‘The lateness of the 
the inhabitants looked sickly,—every one in| season favouring us, we were enabled to avoid 


six were afflicted with the goitre, a disease in- 
cident to these deep valleys, which gave them 
a forbidding appearance,—although considered 
here, as we were told, a mark of beauty. 
After having taken some refreshment, and 
procured guides and mules, we ascended the 
Montanverte, which rises thirty-five hundred 
feet above the valley, to have a view of the 
Mer de Glace. The ascent was difficult and 
dangerous. Our path was sometimes a mere 
shelf in the rock, just wide enough for a mule 
to walk, where one misstep of those sure-foot- 
ed creatures would have proved fatal both to 
itself and rider. This path lay across the track 
of a recent avalanche, that had swept away the 
trees which hid the frightful depth below, pre- 
senting an appalling scene of desolation. Upon 
reaching the top, the air, which below and 
ascending was warm and sultry, suddenly 
changed, the wind blowing from the Mer de 
Glace and fields of snow as piercing and cold 
as winter. Before descending upon the Mer 
de Glace, which lay about fifty feet below us, 
we wrapped ourselves in our cloaks, which 
the guides had advised us to bring along. We 
were unable to proceed but a few hundred 
yards, on account of the great fissures or cre- 
vices, from five to six feet wide, of various 
lengths, and extending down the whole thick- 
ness of the ice, a depth of three hundred feet, 
through which we could distinctly hear the 
river running below. The top is covered with 
stones and dirt, which are ejected to its surface, 
and thrown over its edges, called the moraine 


the snow, by climbing over what is called the 
debree, formed by the washing up of the soil 
and stones, and from which the snow had dis- 
appeared; until we had gained the height of 
twelve to thirteen hundred feet, when we were 
compelled to wade through it, which made our 
ascent so fatiguing, that it was with great dif- 
ficulty my companion, with the support of the 
guide, was able to reach a debree that afforded 
us a timely resting place. Before us lay the 
chain of Savoy Alps, enveloped in a mantle of 
perpetual snow, stretching as far as the eye 
could reach, a distance between fifty and sixty 
miles—the monarch (Mont Blanc) towering 
above all the rest, *‘on a throne of rorks with 
a diadem of snow;” but fortunately for us, 
not in **a robe of clouds,”’ and the glistening 
glaciers winding down the mountains, into the 
valley beneath, which seemed diminished to a 
mere pass running between. ‘The prospect 
was magnificent and sublime in the highest 
degree, and the stillness profound and impres- 
sive, occasionally broken by the deep hollow 
sound produced by the sliding of the snow op- 
posite, which greatly increased the effect. 
Our voices were so clear and shrill as quite 
startled us, and each word was distinctly 
responded by an echo from a projecting eleft 
towards Mont Blane. We were in the region 
of the chamois, but not one of those graceful, 
timid creatures would show itself, although we 
approached under the direction of our guide, 
(who was a hunter,) with the greatest caution 
the edges of the precipices down which they 












are found. But we could form a very correct 
idea of the danger of hunting them, it being 
necessary to descend into ravines that made us 
shudder to look into. ‘The only living animal 
we saw was a marmot, endeavouring to hide 
himself among the rocks. After remaining as 
long as our guide thought prudent, we de- 
scended to the cottage and joined our party, 
who anxiously waited our arrival. Before we 
reached the valley, his majesty began to be 
invested in his robes, whose ample folds 
showing indications of reaching to us—we 
consequently hastened our return. ‘The 
clouds moved gradually over the valley, en- 
circling one mountain, and then another, until 
they spread themselves like a canopy over the 
whole—the mountains rising like walls, on all 
sides, far above the opening by which we en- 


tered, being hid by the winding of the valley, | 


seemed to make our loneliness and seclusion 
from the rest of the world the more complete. 
The next morning the scene was changed, the 
clouds having disappeared, and the sun again 
shining brightly upon the mountain tops. We 
made an excursion on our return to the Glacier 
des Pyramids, upon the side of Mont Blanc, 
up which we ascended twelve to thirteen hun- 
dred feet. The ice, in melting, assumed the 
form of pinnacles of various heights, from thir- 
ty to fifty feet; their pellucid masses glisten- 
ing in the sun, had a novel and pleasing effect. 
After crossing over this great body of ice, we 
descended vpon the other side to our char a 
banc, and proceeded to the baths of St. Ger- 
vais, which lay a little out of our route, but so 
pleasant a deviation all travellers should go or 
return by them. ‘The site is a little fairy 
spot with excellent accommodations, hot mi- 
neral baths, &c. At the back of the house, a 
short distance up the glen, which seems to end 
here, is a fine cataract—one of the pleasures 
of this place is its unbroken solitude. After 
stopping at several water-falls that abound 
among the Alps, reached the Hotel Bellevue by 
dusk. ‘The next day we returned to Geneva, 
visiting, while our horses rested, the Grotto 
de Balme, a league from Cluses, within the 
Alpine defile, the entrance to which is eight 
hundred feet above the road, the access to it 
by a mule path made with considerable labour 
and expense. . We penetrated into it between 
seven and eight hundred feet; from its regu- 
larity, it has the appearance of an artificial 
tunnel. The roof or ceiling is circular, from 
fifteen to twenty feet high, all of solid rock. 
From an enclosure at the mouth, we had a 
charming prospect of the picturesque valley 
beneath. M. 


rs 
From the Sunday School Journal. 
NEW ZEALAND, 


We have seldom found so much information 
in the same space, as in the following passages 
from an article published, some months since, in 
a foreign review, (the Monthly Chronicle). It 
relates to a very interesting section of the globe, 
about which little has been known until lately, 
and that little was known very imperfectly. 
The facilities of intercourse between distant 
regions are becoming so multiplied, that igno- 
rance of their position, and their peculiarities 
of climate, soil, population and productions, 





| 
| 


| by some people to stretch to the pole. 
man had not been many days upon his course, | +p 


ee 
a 


| 
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will be impatiently borne. We shall probably 
follow up this sketch of the history and pre- 
sent condition of New Zealand, with some 
more particular account of its religious customs 
and prospects. 


Lying in the southern pacific, between the 
thirty-fourth and forty-eighth parallels of S. 
latitude, and 166th and 180th degrees of E. 
longitude, there is an island, or, more correct- 
ly, there are two islands, separated by a strait 
four or five leagues broad, upon which nature 
has bestowed a delicious climate, a fertile soil, 
and such bounteous resources of the earth and 
waters, as indicate almost inexhaustible means 
of prosperity and happiness. ‘This island, or 
double island, was discovered in 1642, by a 


Dutchman, Captain Abel Jansen ‘Tasman, | 


who was appointed to the command of an 


expedition for determining the extent of the| 
continent then called ‘l'erra Australis, supposed | 
Tas-| 


after leaving the Mauritius, when he discover- 
ed a great quantity of duckweed floating on 
the sea, which raised his expectations of short- 
ly making land ; and, in order to encourage the 


zeal of his crew, he declared that whoever | ing close in their wake, until the Dutch, open- 


should first desery a ridge of land, or even a 
break of shoals, should receive as a reward, 
three reals and a pot of arrack. A month 


elapsed, however, before the reward was earn- | 


ed, the weeds still fast accumulating upon the 
path of the ships. At last high mountains 
were seen; and as the adventurers approach- 
ed, they discerned a variety of trees scattered 
over the surface, but planted so thinly as to 


offer no obstruction to a view of the country. | 


Some of ‘T'asman’s followers went ashore, but 
were disappointed to find no inhabitants in this 
strange region, although there were evident 
traces of human beings in some ingenious 


steps cut in the trees, to assist the ascent of 


people in search of birds’ neste. They had 
no sooner returned to the boat, however, thun 
they saw the clear outlines of living men 
moving rapidly between the trees, and the 
smoke of watch-fires, or encampments, wreath- 
ing up from the distant woods. ‘The curiosity 
of Tasman was strongly excited by these cir- 
cumstances, and he prosecuted his voyage un- 
til he cleared the southernmost point of the 
land, setting at rest the tradition that it extend- 
ed to the pole. Soon afterwards he steered to 
the east, and lost sight of this newly-discovered 
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with sudden animation; and four vessels, 
crowded with islanders, blowing an instru- 
ment that resembled a Moorish trumpet, and 
calling to the strangers in coarse, vigorous 
tones, put out to the ships. ‘The Dutch re- 
turned the salutation of trumpets, but could 
not comprehend the language of the natives, 
which was wholly unlike any vocabulary with 
which they had been previously acquainted. 
That night no further approaches towards a 
friendly intercourse were established, the na- 
tives returning to the shore when it became 
dark ; but the next morning they re-appeared 
in greater numbers: seven canoes hovered 
near the ships; and, observing a boat full of 
Dutch sailors in constant employment, con- 
veying orders from one to another, the canoes 
surrounded it, nearly upset it with their beaks, 
and assailed the crews so ferociously with 
clubs and paddles, that they killed three of 
them, and mortally wounded one, escaping 
'back to land with one of the dead bodies. 
| ‘This incident, discovering too plainly the sa 
vage character of the islanders, determined 
Tasman to stand out to sea; but his vessels 


| were scarcely under weigh, when twenty-two 


| canoes rapidly followed, and persisted in keep- 


,ing a brisk cannonade, compelled them to 
| make a precipitate retreat. In commemoration 
of this inhospitable reception, Tasman named 
the bay Moordenaare’s, or Murderer’s Bay, 
and, in honour of the States General, called the 
country Staten Land. 

From that period until 1770, when Captain 
Cook sailed through the groups of the Pacifie, 
nothing further was ascertained concerning 
Staten Land, and the general impression was, 
that it formed part of a great undefined south- 
ern continent. Captain Cook, however, cir- 
cumnavigated it, and found it to consist of two 
|large islands, divided by a strait, to which he 
| gave his own name, changing the name of the 
islands from Staten Land to that by which they 





| have ever since been known in Europe—New 


| Zealand. 


| ‘The extent of country embraced by these 


| islands—which, although distinctly separated 
| by the waters of the strait, are yet in such 


| 


close proximity to each other, as to form of 


|necessity one common nation—considerably 
| exceeds the entire surface of Great Britain and 
|Ireland. The accounts of the actual length 


! 


,and average breadth of New Zealand, vary in 


but unexplored land, which, in honour of the eee a ee eee 


governor-general who had prepared the ex- 
pedition, he called Van Dieman’s Land—the 
name by which it continues to be known. 


Nine days afterwards—on the 14th of De- 
cember, 1642—land was again discerned in 
the direction of the east. The clouds hung so 
low as to bury the heads of the mountains, 
which were invisible to the navigators when 
they had even arrived so close that they could 
distinctly hear the breaking of the waves 
against the shore. ‘Towards evening, they 
came to anchor in a tranquil sheltered bay. 
Throughout the day they could not discover 











tions, especially in those which affect to favour 
ithe public with clear summaries of popular 
| miscellaneous information, crowding an incon- 
venient diversity of topics into a surprisingly 
narrow compass—a class of books which, of 
all cheap ducts of knowledge going, are the 
last to be relied upon for correctness in the 
most accessible matters of fact. Indeed, so 
profound is the ignorance which prevails con- 
cerning New Zealand, that in many of our 
school geographies its name is altogether omit- 
ted, except in the dwarf map of the world 
which sometimes accompanies such books, and 
where the curious explorer may perchance de- 


any movements of life on the land, which ap-| tect it occupying an obscure place southwards 


peared to be barren and uninhabited; but the|in the Pacific. 


This desideratum will no 


sun had no sooner set, than a display of lights, | doubt be speedily supplied by the results of 
hurrying to and fro, inspired the whole scene the inquiries which recent circumstances have 
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brought to bear upon the islands, and which|kind. Captain Cook, perceiving this want, 
must ultimately lead to a complete survey of| introduced some European poultry into the 
them; but, in the mean time, it is of the | islands, and, on a subsequent visit, was grati- | 
most importance that all the information that/| fied by finding that they had increased, both in 
can be depended upon, in reference to their} their wild and domestic states, with unparal- 
climate, productions, natural resources, and|leled rapidity, and to an extent that rendered | 








population, should be fully, honestly, and | 
clearly laid before the English public. 

There is a striking difference between the | 
northern and southern islands of New Zea-| 
land. ‘The former is agreeably diversified by | 
hills and valleys, richly clothed with foliage, | 
and watered by numerous navigable rivers: | 
the latter is mountainous and barren in the in- 
terivr, (although capable of being brought into | 
extensive cultivation,) but luxuriantly wooded | 
towards the sea, almost to the water’s edge. 
In consequence of this material difference in 
the immediate agricultural characteristics of 
the islands, the northern portion has naturally 
attracted the largest share of attention; and it 
is to that side that the rush of settlers, mission- 
aries, and traders has hitherto been almost ex- 
clusively directed. A chain of mountains runs 
north and south through both islands. The 
finest timber grows in abundance nearly in all 
parts, but especially in the north ; pines of five 
or six varieties, including the Koudi pine, 
which resembles the timber of the Baltic, and 
is considered by competent judges to be supe- 
rior to it; several hard kinds of wood adapted | 
for ships, and ferns of almost every descrip- 
tion; all of which are found in great luxuri- 
ance, and in forests of vast extent. In 1773, 
Captain Cook tried the experiment of planting 
several spots of ground with European garden 
seeds; and, when he returned to the island 
four years afterwards, he found, in many of| 
the places where he had deposited the seed, 
extensive crops of onions, radishes, leeks, 
mustard, cabbages, and fine potatoes, nearly 
overrun by weeds, but considerably improved 
in quality by the change of soil. ‘The coun- 
try produces spontaneously wild celery and 
cresses, which spring out of the fissures of the | 
rocks, and are to be found in every cave; yams | 
and cocoas are also plentifully grown ; and the | 
potatoes of New Zealand are, perhaps, the 
finest in the world. 

The grand productions of New Zealand are | 
timber and flax. With these alone a large 
and remunerating commerce might be secured ; 


} 
; 
} 


| flavoured, and more delicate than any found in 


| person tattoos himself agreeably to his taste, | 


| by particular dots or incisions, until at length | 





but every species of grain, roots, and fruits, | 
corn, maize, tobacco, olives, potatoes, some of | 
the most delicate products of the east, and the 


entire vegetable kingdom of Europe, might be | 


reared with success in the rich alluvial tracts 
that stretch along the banks of the rivers. 
Busby, the British resident, introduced the 
vine with complete success. ‘The climate of 
the country is favourable to almost every | 
description of garden luxury. It does not for- 
tunately belong to that class of exquisite cli-| 
mates that are to be found only in paradise or | 
in poetry: it is more equable than the climate 
of England, milder in the winter, and not so| 
hot in the summer. All travellers agree in 
representing it to be remarkably fine and ge- 
nial, resembling Italy or the south of France, 
improved by the breezes from the sea; yet, 
notwithstanding this combination of advan- 
tages, New Zealand is said to furnish no quad- 
rupeds but dogs and rats, and no game of any 





their extinction extremely unlikely. 


The bays and roadsteads abound with a va- 
riety of excellent fish. The shell-fish is| 
described to be of a superior quality, better | 


Europe. ‘The whale fishery on the coast is) 
also so prolific, as to point out New Zealand 
as the most desirable point for establishing the 
head-quarters of a whale fishery for the whole | 
of the southern Pacific.* 





The aborigines of New Zealand are amongst 
the most interesting of the primitive races that 
have escaped the desolating progress of the 
white man. In stature they resemble the in- 
habitants of the Three Kings’ Island, as 
described by ‘Tasman, who tells us that they 
are very tall, and in walking take great strides. 
The New Zealanders are generally between 
six and seven feet in height, sometimes more, 
and rarely less, of great strength and activity, 
muscular and large, but unlike the people of 
Otaheite or the Society islands, having no ten- 
dency to obesity. One traveller observes, that 
if they were properly fed, he has no doubt 
they would be the largest and best made men 
in the world. The women are finely formed, 
and graceful in their persons, and both sexes 
mark their bodies with black stains, called | 
amoco, which is similar to the process of tat-| 
tooing. This fashion is general, but by no} 
means arbitrary in its regulations, as every | 





sometimes commemorating particular events 


each individual may be identified by his own 
special marks. ‘The costume of the sexes 
does not present any very prominent points of 
difference. It consists chiefly of the skins of 
dogs, cut lengthwise in divers colours, attached 
to a strong matting called put, and tied over 
the shoulders from two corners, and then gird- 
ed loosely with matting round the waist. In 
addition to these articles, the New Zealanders 
exceed all other nations in the display of 
trinkets, shells, feathers, &c.; and they carry 
this love of finery to such a height, that their 
canoes are held to be the most picturesque ves- 
sels of any savage tribe afloat. The Roman 
Catholic missionaries appear to be quite aware | 





(of this frailty of the natives, and turn it zeal- 
ously to account for the benefit of their objects, 
| by loading them with presents of pretty little 
brass crucifixes, and images of the Virgin Ma- 
‘ry, which the New Zealanders exhibit to the 
best advantage, suspended from their ears, or 
glittering round their necks, amongst sharks’ 
teeth, birds’ wings, bits of coloured glass, 
bright stones, tin-foil, and buckles. Sometimes 


* Dr. Lang mentions an important fact, illustrative 
of the productiveness of the whale fishery on the New 
Zealand coast, namely, that, during 1838, a single mer- 
cantile house in Sydney imported from New Zealand 
no less than seventy-one tons of whalebone, which usu- 
ally sells for 145 pounds per ton in London. As each 
whale yields about 500 pounds weight of bone, there 
must consequently have been not fewer than 284 
whales killed to produce this quantity. 





they decorate the collars of their dogs with 
these emblems of redemption. 


A race with such a happy turn for embel- 
lishments may be expected to betray a little 
touch of poetry in their habits and customs, 
especially as nature has capriciously denied to 
them the pleasures of the hunt, and even the 
meaner enjoyments of birds’-nesting ; aecord- 
ingly we find them in possession of some 
usages which are not only peculiar to them- 


| selves, but which are specially calculated to 


provoke European curiosity. Perhaps one of 
the most singular of these is the practice of 
eating each other upon the slightest pretext, 
and of even getting up broils and feuds, hoping 
in the scramble to kill a few heads of human 
beings for their festivals. Their favourite 
modes of cooking are roasting and baking, 
which generally satisfy all their desires, as 
they are certainly not epicures, and the va- 
rieties of food to which they are restricted are 
not numerous. We do not know whether 
they use vegetables with their dishes of con- 
temporary meat, but the luxury of a first course 
of fish is undoubtedly known to them. ‘They 
are eaters of fish as well as of men—they kill 
birds and dogs for domestic consumption ; and, 
instead of bread, they eat the root of a sort of 
fern, which they scorch over the fire, and then 
beat with a stick until the dry bark falls off. 
It is usual with them to celebrate a victory 
over some neighbouring chief by a great ban- 
quet ; and on these occasions, the amusements 
generally open with a war-dance, the most 
spirited movement in which consists of jump- 
ing as high into the air as they can; and this 
is followed by a sham fight, after which they 
sit down to eat the bodies of their vanquished 
enemies. In the winter of 1830, Echo, one 
of the most distinguished of the New Zealand 
chiefs, gave a feast of this description, which 
consisted of one hundred baskets of potatoes, 
cumoras, and greens, about four hundred 
weight of whale oil, some pieces of blubber, 
and several baskets of human flesh. ‘The ap- 
pearance and character of Echo may be re- 
ceived as a fair exemplar of the whole society. 
** Echo’s personal appearance,” says one who 
knew these people well, ‘‘ is very prepossess- 
ing: he is tall and well made, of a graceful 
carriage ; has the finest face I think I ever saw; 
and his hair, which curls gracefully over his 
shoulders, is ornamented with a single feather 
which proclaims his rank. His mind, how- 
ever, is of another complexion, cowardice, cun- 
ning, cruelty, and treachery, being its principal 
characteristics. He visits every strange vessel 
that arrives, for the purpose of stealing what- 
ever he can lay his hands on, in which object 
he is so ably assisted, that a vessel has scarcely 
been an hour at anchor before she is stripped 
of almost every moveable article. The lan- 
guage of the eyes is, with much adroitness, 
made an auxiliary in their nefarious proceed- 
ings.”’* 

It is worthy of remark, that the penal code 
of the New Zealanders includes such a minute 
catalogue of crimes as to Jead a stranger to sup- 
pose, at first sight, that the people were the 





* Communicated to Lieut. Holman by the com- 
mander of a vessel trading amongst the natives of 
Zealand. See Holman’s Voyage Round the World, &c. 


most fastidiously mora] people on the face of | 
the earth. But ihe severity of the laws, which | 
visit with death a variety of minor offences | 
that are elsewhere punished by fine, imprison- | 
ment, or expatriation, is susceptible of this 
solution—that the New Zealanders eat the 
criminals they execute. 

The houses of the islanders are irregular 
and poorly provided. Mats and baskets are | 
the principal pieces of furniture, and in the 
formation of these articles, the natives exhibit | 
as much skill as in their cannibal legislation. 
Their settlements are scattered villages, con- | 
taining from 200 to 1000 persons each, recog- | 
nising, but hardly governed by, the authority | 
of a chief. The constant employment of these | 


numerous parties is that of making war upon | 
each other. Any one who has examined a 
drop of water through a powerful microscope, | 
and watched the perpetual activity with which 
the work of destruction proceeds amongst its | 
myriad inhabitants, has seen a fac-simile of the | 
state of society in New Zealand. ‘The na-| 
tives carry on the same sort of warfare, and | 
for exactly the same purpose,—they fight for | 
their dinners, and dine upon the dead bodies. | 


For ** The Friend.” 

FIRST DAY MEDITATIONS. 

It is a most happy and blessed circumstance | 
that there have been preserved from one time | 
to another, ever since the foundation of the 
world, and the creation of man, abundant tes- | 
timonies to the goodness and mercy of our 
Creator; and evidence is thus afforded that he 
is mindful of us, and regards us with tender 
and compassionate solicitude. Much of what| 
is recorded on this subject is contained in the 


Holy Scriptures, and, consequently, they have | 
a value, far above that of any other book in the} i 
world, and have doubtless been providentially | 


eared for in the many mutations which have 


avoid reproach, this is all that seems required | 
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rence of such a course of life. If we read at} to perceive the excellencies with which the 
all in such a state of mind, it must be with| sacred volume abounds; we shall experience 
listless indifference, or with such thoughts as| living fellowship with the righteous of past 
these :—these are good things,—very desirable | generations, and shall know the truth of the 
to practice and pursue, but they are too hard| apostolic declaration, ‘* Whatsoever things 
for me, I cannot do such and such things; it} were written aforetime were written for our 


|may even be said, | am not called to do thus/ learning, that we, through patience and com- 


and so, they are too great attainments for me, | fort of the seriptures, might have hope.” 
I must be content with a lower state; if I can | 

maintain a good character among my neigh-| 
bours, and deal honestly with them, so as to 


_—— 


| SOCIALISM* SILENCED; OR, THE LOGIC 
OF THE LIFE. 
“2 true story—by Hugh Stowell, M. A., of 


of me. Let some of us who sit down to-day, | . 
England. 


perhaps for the only time in the week when | 


we take our bibles, ask ourselves whether these| It makes one sad to find how widely the 


| are not the thoughts that too much occupy our | canker of socialism has spread amongst come 


minds when we look over the pages of the | classes of our working men. In some large 
sacred volume, and take notice of the holy | manufacturing towns, there are few factories 
lives, the righteous conversation, the undaunt-| or w orkshops into which it has not crept, and 
ed zeal of those who served the Lord in their it does most mischief where there is most ig- 
day, and have fallen asleep in Him. Well, let; norance. Sometimes one pert, prating, for- 
us consider in what respect we differ from | ward fellow will dupe and mislead a whole set 
them. We may not, it is true, be called upon | of men because he talks boldly, uses big words, 
to perform as public a part as some of them, | | and seems to be very knowing and deep. What 
or to endure outward suffering or persecution, | a pity that our plain men are not more of them 
|but are we not called upon to lead holy and | able to handle the evidence of Christianity, 
| blameless lives, to honour our Creator in all| and to beat such pretenders with their own 
| our ways, and instead of living to ourselves to| weapons. ‘There is, however, one way, and 
\become conformed to his holy and blessed | that, after all, the best way, in which the sim- 
will? his cannot be considered beside our} plest and least learned believer may meet and 
| proper business ;—it presents itself to us in| put down the subtlest infidel—a way in which 
almost every page of the bible as our impor-| he may face the scorner as David the uncir- 
tant and necessary duty, and if we read the | cumcised Philistine, with nothing save a sling 
scriptures from time to time, without knowing | and a stone, yet in ‘the name of the Lord of 
hosts,”’ be “bold as a lion.” 





something of the purifying virtue of which, 


they speak, we are in danger of mocking God 


by a pretence of devotion, without having a| 


spark of the living substance in us. 
Let us then, when we take up our bibles to- 
day, ponder in our hearts, what good the read- 


ing of them has done us heretofore, what have | 


we gained in a spiritual sense; is there in us 
/an evident increase of divine life and favour, 





oceurred during the periods of which they 
speak, and since they were written. 
should we esteem these testimonies, confirming | 
as they do those offers and evidences of divine | 
mercy which are daily before our eyes, or in- 
wardly conveyed to us through the medium of 
the Holy Spirit. ‘The diligent perusal of these 


holy records is calculated to stimulate us to an | 


examination, as to how far our lives correspond 
with the lives of such as have received evidence 
of divine approbation, and may confirm and 
explain, and enlarge our hearts to understand 


more fully, the dispensations of divine goodness | 


to ourselves. 

In order, however, rightly to understand 
them, and participate in the feelings of those 
who wrote them, we must be walking in the 
same paths—we must be influenced by the 
same motives, and something of the same zeal 
must animate us which operated in them to 
promote the glory of their Creator. If our 
minds are bent upon the world, and worldly 
things; if the wealth, the honours, or the 
pleasures of this present time have the pre- 
dominating place in us; if we love our own 


ease, our own gratification, our own selfish 
desires, more than the will and glory of our 
Creator, we are not very likely to be benefited 
by perusing those accounts of his doings among 
the children of men, which indicate his abhor- 


Highly | 


and do we feel more and more united from one 
time to another, with * the spirits of just men 
| made perfect?’? Or do we, on the other hand, 


past, our minds much intent upon the things 
of this life, and no evident advancement in the 
| spiritual journey heavenwards? 
none of us any harm to dwell seriously on 
these reflections, and if, haply, we find that 
|there is in us no clear evidence of Christian 


profit. 
In order to read the scriptures availingly, 
we must read them humbly, we must read 


tle of the same faith which those had who 
wrote them. 
the right kind, not * voluntary humility,” that 
which is put on for the occasion, and dropped 
with each returning gust of temptation, but 
that inward abiding sense of our own unwor- 





thiness and incapacity for good, which quali-| 


fies the soul to rise in living aspirations to the 
source of all wisdom and power. As we thus 
read, with our eye fixed in steady attention 
upon the one interpreter, we shall be enabled | 





| advancement, no substantial ground of Chris-| 
tian hope, no longing to be made perfect in | 
holiness, we may very reasonably conc'ude, | 
that our reading hitherto has been to but little | 


them with a reverent eye to him that gave) 
them forth, and we must, above all, have a lit-| 


Our humility, too, must be of 


The way I mean 
is, to contend, not so much by words as by 
deeds ; not so much by the logic of the lip, as 
by the logic of the life. 

I shall best make my meaning plain by a 
simple account, which, | can promise you, shall 
be quite true, because it will be about what 
lately happened in my own parish, and partly 
under myowneye. John is a dyer, who 
lives in a corner of my district. Some years 
ago, he was as bad a character as you can well 





|conceive; a drunkard, a blasphemer, a cruel 
| find ourselves in the same situation as in years | 


husband, a noted boxer, a practical infidel. 


As is usual in such cases, his house was the 
|home of wretchedness, unfurnished and de- 
It will do! 


serted; his wife was in rags, his cupboard 
empty, and debt and shame were his constant 
companions. About three years ago, however, 
he came under the notice of an assistant of 
mine. His wife was induced to open her 
house for a cottage lecture, and the husband, 
after a time, began to steal into the back part 
of the dwelling during the little services, and to 
lend a half-unwilling ear to what was going on. 
It pleased Him, ** who leads the blind by a 
way that they know not,” to reach his con- 
science in this manner. He became very un- 
easy, and in spite of his mean clothes, began 
to attend the place of public worship. For a 
time his anguish of mind was greater than can 
be told. But at last that Saviour who came 
‘*to bind up the broken-hearted,” and who 


died on the cross to save sinners, manifested 


* A scheme of infidelity in England, of which the 
notorious Robert Owen, we believe, is the founder. It 
is proper to mention, that we have made some sinall 
changes in the phraseology of this interesting and in. 


| strac tive article, the better to adapt it to our pages.— 


| Ba d. of “ The Friend. - 
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himself to 





him as he doth not to the world, | but firmly, ‘* Well, I am a plain-dealing man, | and some other animal bodies are well known ; 
giving him ‘beauty for ashes, the oil of joy|and I like to judge of the tree by the fruits| but those on vegetables are not only new, but 
or mourning, the garment of praise for the} which it bears. Come then let us look at what! astonishing in their nature. A piece of the 
spirit of heaviness.”’ Isa. Ixi. 1—3. | your principles do. I suppose they will do in| woody stem of the tulip-tree, with one flower 
The calm morning afler a stormy night is/a little way what they would do in a great. | and two leaves, taken out of a pot of water, 
not a greater change than that which followed | Now there,” said he, pointing at the two apos-| containing several other flowers of the same 
in the life and lot of happy John, All things | tates, ‘*there are Tom and Jem, on whom you | plant, all, to appearanee, in the same state, 
became new. He set himself at once to wipe| have tried your system. What, then, has it} was placed in eight ounces of water, which 
away the heavy scores which stood against him |done for them? When they professed to be| had been stirred up for some time with one 
at the tavern and the shop, till at last he owed | Christians, they were civil, sober, good-tem-|scruple of good camphor. In a little while, 
no man any thing but love. His house was) pered ; kind husbands and fond fathers. ‘They | an unusually lively appearanee became remark- 
made clean and tidy, and one piece of furniture| were cheerful, hard-working, and ready to) able in the flower in the camphor; while the 
after another was purchased, till the whole face | oblige. What are they now? What have you | others, though they had the benefit of a larger 
of his cottage was changed. On the first day| made them? Look at them. How changed | quantity of water, were sensibly drooping. 
of the week, his wife and himself, decently | they are! But not forthe better. ‘They seem | 
dressed, were regularly in their places at the | down-cast and surly ; they cannot give one a'| 
time appointed for worship. | civil word; their mouths are full of cursing 
eau thus put on u candlestick could not! and filthiness; they are drunk every week ; | ded from the pistillum; and the 


So etriki ‘h ho had| their child eimai: aie ina dal ‘| stamina rece 
o striking a change in one who had | their children are nearly naked; their wives ‘three leaves of the calix, or flower-cup, were 
been so notorious called forth much notice.| broken-hearted, and their houses desolate. ¥ 
. ls ; ice |remarkably reflected back, and grew extreme- 
He became a wonder unto many. Some ad-| 7here is what your principles have done. | 28... . ’ . 

; ao , eer ‘ly rigid and elastic. ‘The internal surface 
mired ; others mocked, and many persecuted | his is the * New Moral World’ they have) ¢¢ i,¢ petals of the flower perspired consider- 
him.- His former infidel companions were | made. ' sai }ably, though a similar perspiration could not 
more especially mad againsthim. ‘They jeered| ‘* Now I have tried Christianity, and what), ° 





The two leaves first elevated themselves 
considerably on their foot stalks; the flower 
}expanded more than in a natural state; the 








him, reproached him, enticed him, and did all | has it done for me ? | be perceived in the flowers of the same room 
in their power to draw or to drive him from his 

Saviour. 
ter helplessness, he clung to the strength of | 
God, and thus, out of weakness being made | 
strong, his enemies only served to prove his | 


faith, exercise his patience, and increase his| 1 had no money nor could | get anything upon | 


watchfulness. ‘The blast of temptation, which | 
lays in the dust the plant which our heavenly | 
Father hath not planted, only roots the deeper | 
every ‘‘ tree of righteousness’ which he has | 
planted in the garden of his grace. 

John had most to bear at his daily labour in | 
the dye-house. It was his hard lot to work! 
amongst a band of ‘ Socialists,’’ and they had | 
it nearly all their own way. Fora time, in-| 


deed, two men, members of a religious body,| ever: why don’t I do it? 


timidly took the Christian’s part; but after a| 


while, even those, worn out by annoyance, | 


and ashamed of the cross, deserted both him| 
and their profession of religion, becoming | 
apostates, the vilest of the vile. ‘The humble. 
confessor was thus left alone, like a sheep in 


the midst of wolves; but he was not alone, | 


I need not tell you what 
I was before ; you all too well know. ‘There 


But, deeply sensible of his own ut-| was not one of you that could drink so deeply, | 


or swear so desperately, or fight so fiercely ; I 
was always out of humour, discontented, and 
unhappy. My wife was starved and ill-used ; 


trust; I was hateful and hating. What am I 
now? What has religion made me? ‘Thank 
God, I am not afraid to put it to you. He 
has helped me to walk carefully amongst you. 
Am I not a happier man than I was? Can 
you deny that I am a better servant to my mas- 
ter, and a kinder companion to you? Would 
l once have put up with what I daily bear from 
you? I could beat any one of you as easily as 
Do you ever hear 
a foul word come out of my mouth? Do you 
ever catch me in apublic-house? Is there any 
one that has got a score against me? Go and 
ask my neighbours if I am not altered for the 
better. Go and ask my wife: she can tell you. 
Go and see my house, let that bear witness. 
| God be praised for it: Aere is what Christianity 


,and temperature. ‘The camphorated plant 
continued in a very invigorated state for two 
whole days, after which it began to droop; but 
the leaves drooped and decayed sooner than 
‘the flower. The other flowers and leaves of 
| the tulip-tree left in simple water, did not live 
/more than half as long as that in the water im- 
| pregnated with camphor. 


| 
| 


Notwithstanding these surprising effects, no 
odor of camphor could be traced in any part 
of the branch, except what was immersed in the 
fluid. This circumstance seems to render it 
probable that the camphor was not absorbed by 
the plant, but that it exerted its remarkable in- 
| fluence entirely through the solids to which it 
| was immediately applied. ‘The appearance, 
|however, was very striking, and might be 
| compared to the beneficial effects of opium on 
the human constitution. Several other experi- 
|ments were made with camphor on plants, in 
/all of which it was very evident, that camphor 
operated as a powerful and wholesome stimu- 
ant. A stalk of yellow iris, with one expand- 


| 





“for the Lord stood by him.” He was ena-| has done for me; there is what Socialism has ed flower, was taken out of a phial of water 


bled to walk blamelessly and unrebukeably be- 
forethem. Sometimes he reasoned with them, 





done for Tom and Jem.” 
He stopped. ‘The appeal was not to be 


‘in whieh it had been placed more than a day. 


| The flower had begun to droop; but in a 


at other times he entreated them, but most| withstood. For that time, at least, the scoffers | very few minutes after, being put in a phial of 


commonly he did as his Master had done when 
beset by his accusers, ‘‘ he answered not a 
word.”” His meekness was the more lovely, 
because he had been aforetime a terror to his 
companions, nor was there one of them who 
would have dared to provoke him. But now 
the gentleness of the lamb restrained the 
strength of the lion. 

The quiet influence of John’s consistent 
walk could not fail to be felt. His life was 
harder to answer than his tongue. A beautiful 
proof of this occurred one day, and shall form 
the point of my little narrative. His fellow- 
workmen had been nearly an hour decrying 
Christianity as the source of all crime and 
wretchedness, whilst they boasted what their 
system would do if fairly tried—what peace, 
and purity would reign in their ‘* New Moral 
World.” John held his peace for a long time, 
till at last “‘ the fire kindled,” and lifting up his 
voice, he turned upon them and said feelingly, 





| had not a word to answer. ‘They were over- 
| powered by the eloquence of example. 

My brethren of the working class, follow this 
beautiful pattern—** With well-doing put to 
silence the ignorance of foolish men.” * Be 
not afraid of their terror,” 1 Pet. ii. 15; iii. 14. 
‘* Witness a good confession,” 1 ‘Tim. vi. 13. 
Stand fast like Daniel before the den of -lions, 
or Shadrach, Meshach and Abednego, before 
the burning fiery furnace. If you cannot argue 
you can act. If you cannot reason down you 
can live down the artful infidel. ‘There is a 

gt of which, through grace, you may be 
masters ; a logic so simple that a child can 
understand it, so conclusive that a philosopher 
cannot disprove it; it is the logic John made 
| use of—it is the logic of the life. 





Effects of Camphor on Vegetables.—The 
stimulant effects of camphor upon the human 





| the same size, containing a few grains of cam- 
| phor, it began to revive, and continued in 2 
| vigorous state for many hours. As camphor is 
but very sparingly soluble in water, it is natu- 
|ral to conclude that the stimulant effects were 
produced by a very small part of the quantity 
mingled with the water. This discovery 
might induce us to make experiments with 
camphor as a manure, if the expense of trying 
them on a scale sufficiently large were not ex- 
cessive. But still, we may apply the camphor 
in the manner before mentioned ; and can that 
be termed a useless purpose? A few grains of 
camphor, acting as a cordial, will revive a 
drooping plant, inerease its beauty, and pro- 
long its existence. In the eye of the florist, 
these are objects of no mean importance.— 
Burt’s Observations on the Curiosities of 
Nature. 





BEET SUGAR. 

We see it stated that the sugar imported into 
Great Britain last year, compared with the 
average import of the years from 1830 to 1839 
has fallen off to the extent of 40,000 tons ; and 
as compared with the ten years preceding, 
from 1820 to 1829, 50,000 tons; in conse- 
quence of which the wholesale and retail gro- 
cers, confectioners, &c., have got up a petition 


| it appears that the product of the great branches 
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. Se re ey eer tee anne 
die with him, as the apostles did, if ye will 
of manufacturing industry in Massachusetts, |live with him. ‘This is a further advanced 
during the year ending in April, 1837, was state, to be with him in the fellowship of his 
91,700,000 dollars, of which sum the three | death, than only to take bread and wine in re- 
principal items were, cotton fabrics, 17,409,000 | membrence of it. You must have fellowship 
dollars, woollen fabrics, 10,399,000 dollars, | with Christ in his sufferings; if ye will reign 
and fisheries, 7,592,000 dollars. If to the pro-| with him, ye must suffer with him; if ye will 
ducts of manufacturing industry be added the|live with him, ye must die with him; and if 
earnings of navigation and agriculture, it is es-| ye die with him, ye must be buried with him, 





to parliament, praying for the admission of | jjmated that the whole annual product of the | and being buried with him in the true baptism, 


foreign sugars for home consumption at a fair | industry of Massachusetts exceeds 100,000,000 | ye also rise with him. ‘Then having suffered 
réduction of duty. _ | dollars; which divided by 700,000, the popu-|and died with him, and been buried with him, 

England will have to commence the culti-| jation of the state, gives 140 dollars, as the| if ye are risen with Christ, ** seek those things 
vation of the beet root. ‘The quantity of sugar average value of the annual labour of each man, | which are above, where Christ sitteth on the 
manufactured from this root on the continent | right hand of God.” Eat the bread which 


; ot on | woman, and child in the community. 
of Europe, where it was first introduced by | comes down from above, which is not outward 
bread, and drink the cup of salvation which he 


Napoleon, is astonishing, and is constantly | 
increasing. In France, the quantity of beet! For“ The Friend.” | gives in his kingdom, which is not outward 
BREAD AND WINE. wine. ‘Then there will not be a looking at 


sugar manufactured from 800 manufactories, | 
Another great objection they had was, that} the things that are seen, as outward bread and 


is about 60,000 tons. According to accounts | 
in the Dutch papers lately, the manufacture ofthe Quakers denied the sacrament, as they | wine, and water are ; for, as says the apostle, 
sugar from beet root is extending there rapid-| called it, of bread and wine, which they said, | 


' re : ‘the things that are seen are temporal, but the 
ly, and one establishment is cited at Voster- they were to take and do in remembrance of | things that are not seen are eternal.”’ 
bick, in Gulderland, which alone consumes in | Christ, to the end of the world. A great deal; ‘The fellowship that stands in the use of 


the process from 4,000,000 to 5,000,000 lbs. | of work we had with the priests and professors | bread, wine, and water, things that are seen, 
weight of beet root per annum. In Prussia} about this, and the several modes of receiving | will have an end; but the fellowship which 
and Central Germany, the same efforts are | jt in Chistendom so called ; some take it kneel- | stands in the gospel, the power of God, which 
making to extend the cultivation, the average | ing, some sitting, but none take it, that I could brings life and immortality to light, by which 
yearly production from 1836 to 1838, for) find, as the disciples did. As to the matter, people may see even the devil that has dark- 


which alone the returns are given in the pa-| Christ said, ‘* Do this in remembrance of me ;’’ |ened"them, this fellowship is eternal and will 


pers, being estimated at about 11,000,000 lbs. | he did not tell them how often they should do|stand. All that are in it seek that which is 
weight of sugar. But it is calculated that the | 


' | it, or how long ; neither did he enjoin them to | heavenly and eternal, which comes down from 
quantity now made is very considerably more. | do it always as long as they lived, or that all| above, and are settled in the eternal mystery 
Austria is not behind in the same branch of | believers should do it to the end of the world. lof the fellowship of the gospel, which is hid 
industry and cultivation. At the close of 1838, | ‘Ihe apostle Paul, who was not converted un-|from all eyes that look only at visible things. 


the quantity of sugar produced from the beet til after Christ’s death, tells the Corinthians | 'The apostle told the Corinthians, who were in 
root exceeded 9,000,000 Ibs. weight, or from that he had received of the Lord, that which he | disorder about water, bread and wine, that he 
12 to 13 per cent. of the whole annual con-| delivered unto them concerning this matter, and | ** desired to know nothing amongst them, but 


sumption, calculated at about 115,000,000 lbs. | relates Christ’s words respecting the cup thus: | Jesus Christ and him crucified.” Fox. 
In Bohemia alone, the number of beet root} « This do ye, as oft as ye drink it, In remem- 


sugar establishments is stated for October, | brance of me ;"’ and the apostle adds, ‘* For as 
1838, in the Commerce, French paper, at 87. often as ye do ext this bread, and drink this} Bees.—In Livonia the inhabitants make 
In Russia, the cultivation and manufacture of| cup, ye do show forth the Lord’s death till he | hollow places in the trees of the forest to re- 
the beet root sugar is equally on the increase,| come.” According to what the apostle here| ceive and cultivate bees. Some of them had 


and is pushed with great activity, and in nu-| delivers, neither Christ nor he enjoined people hundreds, and even thousands of these bee- 
merous instances the culture of hemp has been | to do this always, but leaves them to their 








abandoned for that of beet root sugar, to which | 
the peasantry are encouraged by premiums | 
from the land proprietors. In Moscow and 
th@ neighbouring governments, the beet root 
establishments are said to have increased in 
number since 1832, at the average of 40 per 
annum. 

The amount of sugar manufactured in Lou- 
isiana is about 70,000,000 of pounds, or 
35,000 tons annually, a very small part of our 
consumption. Sugar plantations have lately 
been established in the Sandwich islands. 

An attempt is now making to introduce the 
culture of the beet root into the United States. 
According to the statement of Mr. Fleichman, 
an acre of good cultivated land, will produce 
on an average twenty tons of the beet root; 
one ton of which yields, when treated after 
the new method, 180 pounds of refined sugar. 
The cost of manufacturing a ton of beets into 
sugar, is estimated at six dollars at the high- 
est; and 180 pounds of refined beet sugar 
would sell for $11, or 6 1-10 cents per pound. 
— Boston Evening Journal. 


The Industry of Massachusetts.—Accord- 
ing to an official report made to the legislature, 


| themselves. 





hives. Butner, a Livonian clergyman, says 


liberty, as oft as ye drink it.” the air, at some distance from the ground, is 


The Jews used to take a cup, and to break better for the bees than that of the bee-houses 


bread and divide it among them in their feasts, 
as may be seen in the Jewish antiquities ; thus 
the breaking of bread and drinking wine were 
Jewish rites which were not to last always. 
After the disciples had taken the bread and 
wine, some of them questioned whether Jesus 
was the Christ; they said, ‘* We trusted that 
it had been he which should have redeemed 
Israel.’’ Although the Corinthians had the 
bread and wine, and were baptized in water, 
the apostle told them they were reprobates, if 
Christ was not in them, and bid them examine 
Christ said that he was the bread 
of life that came down from heaven, and that 
he would come and dwell in them, which the 
apostles did witness fulfilled, and exhorted 
others to seek that which comes down from 
above ; but the outward bread and wine, and 
water, are not from above, but below. 

Now ye that eat and drink this outward 
bread and wine in remembrance of Christ’s 
death, will ye come no nearer to Christ’s death 
than to take bread and wine in remembrance 
of it? After ye have eaten in remembrance of 
his death, ye must come into his death, and 


which receive the exhalations of the earth. 
Where forests are not conveniently situated, 
he says it is advantageous to place the hives 
upon trees standing alone, at 12 or 15 feet 
above the ground. 


Progress in China.—Sclawuskowski, a Po- 
lish noble, who was banished to Siberia, but 
afterwards received permission to visit China, 
has established a school of the French and 
Polish languages at Maimotsky, for the last two 
years, and has now between four and five hun- 
dred scholars, among whom are many of the 
sons of Mandarins and Tartar nobles. Mai- 
motsky is the frontier town between which 
and Kiahkta, the Russian and Chinese trade is 
carried on. 


Mammoth bones.—The mammoth bones 
may not inaptly be called the peculiar produce 
of Siberia and the Northern Islands. The 
further the traveller proceeds to the north, the 
smaller in size, but the more abundant in quan- 
tity become these relics of a former world. In 
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the Leechow islands it is a rare circumstance to 
discover a mammoth’s tusk weighing more) 


than 78 lbs., whereas, in the interior of Sibe-| quired, besides an acquaintance with the| 


. in! . . @ 
and was duly admitted. He has been a pupil;to their remaining among us as a component 
of the institution over six years, and has ac-| part of the body politic ; and we would fondly 


cherish the hope, that the scheme of raising 


ria, it is not an uncommon thing to meet with | branches requisite for admission to college, aj funds for this object will be liberally sustained. 


one of four times that weight. 
hand, the immense quantity of these bones | 
found in tiie Siberian islands, forms one of the | 
most remarkable phenomena connected with 
these singular remains. ‘The first of the Le-| 
chow islands is little more than one mass of | 
mammoth’s bones—and though for upwards of | 
eighty years the Siberian traders have been 
bringing over annually large cargoes of them, 
there appears as yet to be no sensible diminu- 
tion in the apparently inexhaustible store. ‘The 
teeth found in these islands, are also much 
whiter and fresher than those of the continent. 


The most valuable were met with on a low! 
sand bank of the western coast; and there, | 


when after a long prevalence of easterly winds, 
the sea recedes, a fresh supply of mammoth 
bones is always found. 


On the other | 





THE DYING BELIEVER TO His SOUL. 


Deathless principle, arise : 
Soar, thou native of the skies ; 
Pearl of price, by Jesus bought, 
To his glorious likeness wrought, 
Go, to shine before his throne ; 
Deck his mediatorial crown : 
Go, his triumphs to adorn ; 
Made for God, to God return. 
Lo, He beckons from on high ! 
Fearless to his presence fly : 
Thine the merit of his blood ; 
Thine the righteousness of God. 
Angels, joyful to attend, 
Hov’ring round thy pillow bend ; 
Wait to catch the eignal giv’n, 


} 


knowledge of the French language and of the 
science of music. 

We were anxious to know how this youth 
who has entered college was to progress in his 
studies, as all the books are not printed in 
raised letiers, and we learned that he is as-| 
sisted by a lad with a pair of eyes, who reads 
his lesson, looks out werds in the dictionary, | 
consults the grammarian,&c. His lesson once 
committed, he goes to his tutor, who reads 
passages to him, for instance in Greek; these 
he will translate and parse with ease, and such 
is the increase of the power of memory by this 
practice, that it goes far to counterbalance the 
loss of sight.— Boston Journal. 


With regard to the members of our own reli- 
gious society, at least within the compass of 
this Yearly Meeting, we have within our 
borders an institution originating in principles 
of kindred character, which will, or ought to, 
monopolise the whole of their liberality in this 
way for some time to come. We allude to the 
Institute for Coloured Youth. ‘This inter- 
esting establishment, favourably situated some 
six or eight miles from the city, is about com- 
mencing its operations upon a limited ¢ecale ; 
but though patronised by and under the con- 
trol of some of our most enterprising and gene- 
rous minds, must, without additional aid, of 
necessity be cramped, if it does not languish, 
| through inadequacy of pecuniary means. ‘This 
‘ought not, and we trust will not be permitted 
_|to be long the ease, among a people so emi- 
/nently blessed ‘in basket and in store’’ as we 
; |have been and remain to be. 

An article in the American and Foreign Anti- 
Slavery Reporter for the present month, afer y men ; 
some introductory remarks, proceeds as fol-|of Friends, wants a situation as teacher in a 
lows :— Friend’s school. She is well qualified to teach 

‘ We have made these remarks preliminary | the usual branehes of an English education, 
to a proposal we are about to make, to aboli-| and would have no objection to going to the 
tionists and all other friends of the people of country. A note addressed to B. D. and left 
colour. Let a fund be raised, and entrusted to | at the office of ** The Friend,” will meet with 
a board of wise and philanthropic men, for the | immediate attention. 
benefit of coloured youth. Let this board | 
seek out those who are endowed with superior 
talents, who possess high moral worth, who 
are skilful, industrious, enterprising—and af- 
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A young woman, a member of the Society 


WEST TOWN BOARDING SCHOOL, 
An adjourned meeting of the Committee on 
Instruction will be held on 6th day, the 18th 





And escort thee quick to heav’n. 


Is thy earthly house distrest ? 
Willing to retain her guest ? 


ford them the necessary aid to acquire me- 
chanical trades, and a good education. What 
an inealculable blessing such an organization 


instant, in the Committee room, on Mulberry 
street, at 3 o’clock in the afternoon. 
Tuomas Kure, Clerk. 


*Tis not thou, but she, must die: 
Fly, celestial tenant, fly, 

Barst thy shackles, drop thy clay, 
Sweetly breathe thyself away: 
Singing, to thy crown remove ; 
Swift of wing, and fir’d with love. 


Shudder not to pass the stream : 
Venture all thy care on Him ; 
Him, whose dying love and pow’r 
Still’d its tossing, hush’d its roar. 
Safe is the expanded wave ; 
Gentle, as a summer’s eve : 
Not one object of his care 
Ever suffer’d shipwreck there. 
See the haven, full in view ! 
Love divine shall bear thee through. 
Trust to that propitious gale : 
Weigh thy anchor, spread thy sail. 

Saints, in glory perfect made, 
Wait thy passage through the shade : 
Ardent for thy coming o'er, 
See, they throng the blissful shore. 
Mount, their transports to improve: 
Join the longing choir above : 
Swiftly to their wish be giv’n : 
Kindle higher joy in heav’n. 
Such the prospects that arise, 
To the dying Christian’s eyes! 
Such the glorious vista, faith 
Opens through the shades of death! 

Toriapy. 





Something New.—Among the candidates 
offered yesterday for admission to the freshman 


might be to the subjects of it, to the coloured 
people in general, to society at large, to the 
cause of emancipation !—Thete are those who 
would gladly contribute to such a fund, and we 
doubt not an efficient committee might be se- 
lected to appropriate the funds wisely and ad- 
vantageously. 

** Since the above was penned, the executive | 
| committee of the American and Foreign Anti- 
| Slavery Society have passed the following 
resolutions : 

‘* Resolved, that this committee recommend 
the formation of a Board of Relief, for the pur- 
pose of securing funds from benevolent indi- 
viduals, to be loaned or expended for the bene- 
fit of meritorious persons of colour, especially 
young men of uncommon abilities and moral 
worth, with a view to aiding them in acquiring 
a knowledge of mechanical arts, and in obtain- 
ing a good education. 

** Resolved, that the following gentlemen be 
requested to act as such committee, to supply 
vacancies, and add to their numbers: William 
Jay, 8. 8. Jocelyn, Lewis Tappan, S. E. 
Cornish, 8S. E. Morse, and Christopher 
Rush.” 

We like the spirit of these resolutions. 
| They indicate a mode of benevolent action for 
\the benefit of the coloured people which we 


Haddonfield Boarding School for Girls, 
Under the care of Amy Eastlack and sister, 
is again re-opened, and ready for the reception 
of pupils; and those who wish to place their 
children in this institution this fall or winter, 
are requested to forward their names early. 
‘Terms are thirty dollars per quarter, of twelve 
weeks, payable in advance. Application may 
be made at the school, or to * 
Wittiam Evans, No. 134 south Front st. 
Tuomas Kire, No. 132 north Fifth street. 
Henry Warrincton, Westfield, N. Jersey. 
Josern B. Coorer, Newton, New Jersey. 
8th mo. 25th, 1840. 


HAVERFORD SCHOOL. 

The Semi-Annual Examination will com- 
mence on fifth day the 10th inst. and close on 
third day the 15th inst. Parents and others 
interested in the school are respectfully invited 
to attend. 

9th month 3d, 1840. 














Divp.—At his residence in Delaware county, Penn- 
sylvania, on seventh day, the 29th of 8th month, in the 
84th year of his age, Mosrs Parmer, a valuable mem- 
ber of Concord Monthly Meeting, in the station of an 
elder. 








, in Baltimore, un the 18th of 8th month last, 
Sanaun Wersrer, in the 70th year of her age. Through- 
out a long protracted illness she evineed the patience 





elass at Cambridge, was a pupil of the Perkins | have long considered of primary importance, 
Institution for the Blind—a youth of sixteen, | and equally so, whether we look to their colo- 
blind from his birth. He passed a perfectly | nization in Africa or in Canada, to their emi- 
satisfactory examination in all the branches, | gration to the British West India colonies—or 





of a Christian, and has left on the minds of her friends 
a consoling belief, that through the merits of a cruci- 
fied Saviour, her reward is with the svirits of the just 
in the kingdom of Heaven. 


